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eke APPENDIX NO. 4. Continued. 
EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 





BAVARIA. 


"Phe population.of Bayaria,is about 4,325,500. The school 
Jaw requires. that a school shall ,be established:in-every par- 
ish, aod in every hamlet, to which every parents obliged to 
send his-ehildren from his sixth to -his fourteenth year. ‘In 
1834 there were 9,391 of these schools, with 840,700 scholars. 
Iuach schoohds inspected by its own localbeommittee: » Each 
department has'a school counsel; or board of education com- 
posed of rectors, professors,/ district ‘school “inspectors, ‘or 
teachers of. approved iptelligente’ and charaéter,; and selected 
by the Secretary.of the home department.» Lhe individuals 
who compose this board, meet with the authorities of the de- 
partment and discuss and vote on all matters connected with 
the institutions of education: The president of the board 
must send aa inspector to visit évery school aid seminary.i 
the departinépt; once af least every year, and to report their 
condition. The expense. ofthe inspection is borne by the 
department. 


In additign to the parish schools; there aré, according to. Hawkins, 
24 gymnasiums; 34 latin schools; 31 local school commissions; 5 
seminaries for school masters; 1 lycetim ;) 1 institution for the deaf 
and dumb; 1 forthe blind; 1 ladies’.schéo! for higher elasses; , Efor 
artists; 1 academy of science, and three universities of 2,037 students. 





WURTEMBERG. — 


Wurtemberg, with a population of less than 1,700,000 souls, com- 
prises the space of 360 square Gernian miles, cuntaining 131 
towns, 1,671 villages, and 2,880°hamlets. It is divided into six gen- 
eralates, and 50 decanates, in which are situated about 1,500 -Prot- 
estant schouls, and aboot 830°Cathélié schools, The masters for 
these schools aré, as Usual, educated in distinet seminaries, and 
their appointment from the seminary to the actual duties of a school 
takes place in a peculiar manner. The right of selection from the 
seminary is originally vested in the commune to Which the vacant 


school belongs, but in @ gréat humber Of instances the commune | 


has wisely ceded this right to the’Consistory. Whien it has not 
done so, however, it makés choice of three candidates, from which 
number the Consistory elects one, generally naming the eldest on 
the list, where no vety extraorditiary qualities distinguish either of 
the other competitors. wR 

The'candidates for the post of school master are not permitted to 
enter the semitiary before they Have ‘reached seventeen years of 
age; nor does their education for that most responsible situation, 
nor thé proofs of their capablity for it; begin at their entrance into 
the Normal school. ‘Long before that period they must giye notice 
of their intention to dévote themselves to such, pursuits, and must 
undergo a previous preparation of two years ere they are allowed to 
enter the seminary. ig : se roe age, 

1 willnow speek of the Real Anstalt, at pips al and I know 
not how to translate. the name bettér than by ca it the Useful 
Knowledge Institution. But the object of the establishment, as ex- 
plained by the directors, will at once sliow its aoe “ lis purpose 
is 10 afford to all young persons whose station probable pursuits 
do not require a knowledge of the learned languages, or, at all 
events, a deep literary education—to all intended artists, manufactu- 
rers, nurserymen, tradesmen, agriculturalists. foresters, &o., useful 


of society.” . The objects of study are religion and morals, (with a 
Catholic and Protestant instructor ;) the German, French, and En- 
glish languages, and Latin, inasmuch asit tends to facilitate the study 
of modern tongues ; arithmetic, as far as algebraic equations and the 
use of logaritlims ; geometry; natural history, comprising a know- 
ledge of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and that in- 
formation coficerning the properties of Various animals and substan- 
ces, which is réqlired in ordinary life, and may be useful in differ- 
ent branches of art; geography, directed principally towards a 


; knowledge of the arts, scieuces, and productions of other countries; 


history, confined to the most rémarkable facts, and to simple chro- 
nology: writing, both in the German and Roman characters; draw- 
ing, comprising architectural design; and singing at sight. 

The scholars can enter at eight, and must close their studies in 
‘the Real Anstalt at seventeen years of age.—James’ Ed. Institutions. 


According,to Hawkins,. Wurtemberg has the following educational 
institutions: -viz., 1 university with 624 students;-5 Gymnasiums of 
firstclass; 2 lyceums; 59 latin schools ; 1 Catliolic Convictorium ; 5 
Catholic.classical schools ; 5 lower Lutheran schools; 12 rea) schools; 
1400 Lutheran schools for the people; 787 Catholic; 1 agricultural 
school; 7 schools of art and drawing; 1 veterinary ; 1deaf and dumb. 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY AT HOHEN- 


HEIM, NEAR STUTTGARD. 


This isthe most complete agricultural school in Europe, and ex- 
tends.iis. usefulness not only throughout, but beyond. Wurtemburg. 
It was established in 1817, by the-Agricul.ural Soeiety of Wurtem- 
berg, under the patronage of.the king, who devoted a royal seat, 
with, extensive ,buildings, to the. purposes of the institution, The 





‘farm includes.nearly one thousand acres, exclusively appropriated 


‘10 the support of the.school, or-the practical instruction of the pu- 
| pile. In 1820, the school of forestry was united with this, and the 
| pupils now follow, in part, the same courses. 

The entire institution is divided iato two departments, one of 
| which is intended.to give a higher general and practical education 
than the other. In the higher, the object is less the acquisition of 
manual dexterity in the operations of agriculture, than the know- 
ledge required to,superintend them.; while in the lower, the prac- 
tice is. the principal end. In the higher school, a]! the pupils ere ex. 
pected to pay.for their education. -In the lower, natives of Wurtem- 
berg are admitted gratis, if their circumstances require it.  For- 
eigners may be admitied to either; their payments being, however, 
on a pouch higher scale than those of natives. 

The direction of the establishment is delegated by the Agricultu- 
ral Society to.a director and treasurer, the former of whom has the 
‘general superintendence of all the concerns of the institution, while 

the latter is responsible for its financial state to the society and to 
the royal exchequer, _The director is also an instructor. “There 
‘are, besides, four regular or ordinary professors, and four extraor- 
dinary. professors, besides an overseer and steward, for the mahage- 
"ment of the farm and domestic egonomy. The treasurer has a 
, book keeper and an assistant in his department. 
Papils are admitted at seventeen years of age, and are expected 
, to possess elementary attainments necessary to the prosecution of 
‘the courses of the school. Between 1820 and 1836, one hundred 
and eighty riatives and one hundred and eighty two foreigners have 
been educated in agriculture, and one hundred and forty-seven na- 
tives, and one hundred and seventy-seven foreigners in forestry, 
making a of five hundred and thirty-nine in the institution. 
The number of pupils in the bigher school in 1836, was seventy-two. 


and needful instruction"in the fundamental Prineiples of their future ‘ That in the lower school is limited to twenty-seven. 
callings, and to give them practice and facility in the eatrying on! ‘The pupilstof the lower school, in general; ebme under obliga. 


and improvement of the’same’; and at the same time, through the 
ennobling of their hearts, and the formation of their judgments, to 
render them good and ratioual men, and useful and worthy members 


tions ‘to ‘femuin three years at the institution, in consideration of 
which their payments for instruction are diminished, in part, in the 


>jpecond year, and cease in the third; They are engaged in the 
sot 
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operations of the farm, the garden, and other parts of the establish- 
ment, which will be hereafter enumerated, under the directiof of 
the workmen, and under the superintendence of the steward, their 
time being so distributed that they may acquire practice in the vari- 
ous operations of farming. They are also required to attend cer- 
tain of the lectures given to the higher classes, and receive instruc- 
tion at times when they are not engaged in agricultural labor, 
They receive regular wages for work done, from which they are 
expected to pay for their maintenance andclothing. Premiyms are 
given to those who display great skill and industry. While in the 
house the younger pupils are under the charge of the elder ones, 
and all are under the generai superintendence of the overseer. 
The same superintendence exists in the refectory and dormitories. 
It subserves the double purpose of economy, and of training the 
elder pupils in the management of men, which is one object of their 
education. ‘Ihe institution undertakes to find places for those pupils 
who have given satisfaction while in the school, on their completing 
its courses. 

The agricultural course of the higher school may be accomplished 
in one year, if the preliminary studies of the pupil have been di- 
rected with a view to his entering, but in genaral it requires two 
years. The same period of two years is required for that of for- 
estry. Each scholastic year has two sessions, the one from the 
first of November to Palm-Sunday, and the other from two weeks 
after Palm sunday to the first of October. The intermediate peri- 
ods are vacations. 

The branches of special theoretical instruction are as follows: 

First: Agriculture. General principles of farming and horticulture, including | 


the culture of the vine. The breeding of cattle. Growing of wool. Raising of | 
Estima- | 





horses, Rearing of silk-worms. Arrangement and direction of farms. 
tion of the value of farms. Book-keeping. | 
Second: Forestry. Encyclopedia of Forestry. Botany of forests. Culture | 


and superintendence of forests. Guard of forests. Hunting. Taxation. Uses 
of forests. Technology. Laws and regulations, accounts, and techical corres- 
pondence relating to forests. 

Third: Acces$ary branches. Veterinary art. Agricultural technology, espe- 
cially the manfacture of beet sugar, brewing, vinegar making and distilling. 
The construction of roads and hydraulic works. 


Besides these special braaches, the following general courses are 
pursued: 


The following farming and technological establishments are con. 
nected with the school, and worked by the pupils, under the éharge 
of the teachers; namely a cider-press and appurtenances; a beet- 
sugar manufactory, a brewery, a distillery, and a vinegar manufac. 
tory. Tnough I saw better individual collections than thes@, the 
whole suite stands unrivalled, as far as my examination extended. 

Examinations take place every year, which are obligatory upon 
those forestry pupils who intend to enter the service of the govern. 
ment; strangers are not required to beexamined. Persons wishing 
to learn the details of the institution, may be received as visitors for 
a period not exceeding a month, living with the pupils. 

Each pupil in the higher school has his own sleeping-room ; or, 
at most, two room together. They bring their supplies of clothing, 
&c. at entrance. The rooms are kept in order by the servants, 
who receive a small compensation from the pupil. ‘They take their 
dinner and supper in a common hall, and order what they please for 
breakfast from the steward’s assistant.* This institution has sup- 
ported itself for several years, which is readily to be understood 
from the scalé of its farming operations. The success of the farm 
does not depend exclusively upon the productive manual labor of 
the pupils. It is analogous to the support of a family on a large 
estate, the members of the family aiding in the work, aud contribu- 
ting also in money to their own support, but the working of the farm 
not depending entirely upon their manual exertions.—Bache’s Rep. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


The schools of Frankfort consist of lower and higher popular 
schools, (or Volkschulen,) a Gymnasium in which the higher branch- 
es of science and classical literature form the objects of instruction, 
and a variety of noble institutions for communicating knowledge in 
distinct branches of art and science. 

The Protestant Volkschulen consist of three lower, or elementary 
schools, for the city itself, eight similar institutions for the eight 
villages depending upon Frankfort, and two middle schools, between 
the popular schools and the gymnasium, of which one receives sim- 
ply the name of middle school, the other, muster, or model school. 

A master becoming, by any legitimate cause, incapable of exer- 





First: The Natural Sciences. Geology. Physiology of plants. Botany, as 
applied to agriculture and forestry, Natural history of animals beneficial or 
noxious to plants and trees. General chemistry, and its applications to agricul- 
ture. Physica and meteorology. 

Second : Mathematics. ~'Theoretical and practical, Geometry. 
trigonometry. Arithmetic. Elements of algebra. 


The institution possesses the most ample means for the illustra- 


Elements of 


| cising his functions in the service of the State, was formerly entitled 

to the whole of his salary, as retired allowance, but a new regula- 
| tion has lately been introduced, and all masters.obliged to retire at 
the end of ten years, receive one-third of the salary; those who 
have served twenty years, can claim two-thirds; and those who 
| have completed thirty years, are entitled to their full salary for 


tion of these courses in its farm and collections. The farm is divi-| the rest of life. This applies to all masters in the service of the State. 


ded into arable land, about five hundred_and one acres; meadow- | 
land, two hundred and forty-two acres; fields set apart for experi- | 
ments, thirty-three acres; woodland, thirteen acres ; nursery, sixty- | 
seven acres; plantation of hops, two acres; botanical garden, four- | 
teen acres; ground for exercising the pupils in ploughing, two| 
acres; garden, one acre; the remainder eighty-five acres. Total | 
nine hundred and sixty acres. The arable land is cultivated accord. 
ing to five different rotations of crops, that the pupils may have | 
specimens of the varieties of system. ‘The botanical garden, nur- | 
sery, and experimental farm, are prominent parts of the establish. | 
ment. There is a large stock of cattle of different kinds, foreign | 
and domestic, and of sheep, that the pupils may acquire practical | 
knowledge of the relative advantages of different breeds, the mode 
of taking care of the stock generally, and of rearing them for differ. 
ent purposes. Horses are kept for a riding-school, as well as for 
the purposes ofthe farm. The institution has a large collection of 
agricultural implements in use in Wurtemberg, and of modeis of 
the varieties of foreign und new implements. These are 
made in a work-shop attached to the school, and afford prac- 
tice in the manufacture to the pupils, as well as instruction by 





The Protestant Middle School is at present attended by 40) 
scholars, each of whom pays as school-money, twenty-five florins. 
In case of a deficiency, however, the State supplies the necessary 
funds. 

In the three Primary Schools—The Christian religion, reading, 
and a branch of uselul knowledge called Sachkenntnisz, writing, 
the German language, arithmetic, singing, female works and gym- 
nastics, 

In the Middle School—The objects of instruction are, religion, 
reading, writing, history, geography, natural history, natural phi- 
losophy, arithmetic, geometry, drawing and singing; and it will be 
at once apparent that, in this s¢hool, the knowledge communicated 
is infinitely more extended in its nature, as well as higher in degree, 
than that afforded by the primary schools. Many new branches of 
science are taught, and ali are taught much more profoundly than in 
the lower schouls. The number of hours weekly devoted to study 
is the same in both institutions—the younger classes receiving 
twenty-six, the elder twenty-eight hours of instruction in the week. 

The superintendence of all the Protestant schools I have mention. 
ed, is confided by the government te the two consistories of the dif- 








their use or inspection, with the explanations of the professors. | ferent Protestant sects, which are united for the especial purpose of 
The sale of these implements and models also contributes to the| governing the schools. From these, two members are chosen, to 
support of the establishment. There are two collections of seeds | form a permanent commission, and under this commission again is 
and grain—ore as specimens for i!lustrating the lectures, the other | appointed an inspector, who renders a regular report to the commis. 
in quantities for sale. The pupils learn the mode of preserving | sion, which again communicates with the consistory. Under the 
them, and useful seeds are distributed through the country. There | superintendence, but not the control of the inspector, exists the 
is a collection of soils of all kinds for the lectures on terra-culture | director or head master of the middle school, and wade his direc. 
and the analysis of soils, with specimens of the means of ameliora- | tion are placed a number of masters and teachers necessary for that 
tion used in different cases. The collections of natural history, | establishment. ‘These masters hold what is called a school confer- 
though small, are interesting from the precise adaptation of the | ence once a month, uider the presidence of the director, when the 
specimens to the objects of the school. They consist of birds, | affairs of the school, the progress of the pupils, the method of in. 
beasts, and insects, and of plants, woods, and rocks. The woods struction, and many similar subjects are discussed generally, with 
are arranged in the form of a library, the separate specimens having | amity and good feeling on all parts, and ever with benefit to the in. 
the forms of books given to them, and beiag covered in part with | stitution. Public examinations also take place every six months. 

the bark. The name is inscribed upon the back. Cross andlongi-| The Muster, or Model School carries the scholar considerably 
tudinal sections are usually found in the same book, forming the higher in pursuit of knowledge than the middle school undertakes 
=. Fe catgh ral poe ag etme ree the a and{!to do. The objects of instruction are, religion, the German and 

lowe e s asites, &c. a description. Thereisa| , ; ho 
small collection of physical apparatus, a library and a laboratory. | to phon me nn en tte ee 








Frankfort. 


Saxe Weimer. 
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French languages, history, geography, technology, natural history, | 
natural philosophy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, writing, drawing, 
singing, and the exercise of the understanding, an excellent part of | 
the system, seldom omitted in German schools. 

The Catholic Volkschulen in Frankfort, are four in number ; the 
female being separated from the male scholars in distinct establish. 
ments—a measure salutary in all situations where it is practicable, 
but still more salutary in large towns than in smaller communities. 
These schools comprise a higher and a lower boys’ school. Each of 
these schools consists of three classes, and they are supported part- 
ly by the school money paid by the parents, partly by some peculiar 
funds of their own, (more especially the lower girls’ school at the 
Rosenberger einigung,) and partly by aid from the State. 

The higher Catholic school, is, in fact, a.pro-gymnasium, and is 
destined to prepare the scholars for more profound instruction in 
classical and scientific knowledge. 

The superintendence of -the Catholic popular schools is confided 
to a church and school commission. 

The Jews of Frankfort have two distinct schools, the one a pri- 
mary school for the children of poor parents, the other a higher 
school, of that sort which is called in Germany a real schule, or in 
other words, a school for instructing youth in branches of useful 
knowledge. Both these schools are kept by private subscriptions 
among the Jews themselves, and are immediately under a school 
council of their own, 

The Gymnasium of Frankfort receives 200 students, and is divi- 
ded into sixclasses. The objects of instruction therein, are reli- 
gion, the German language, (with practical exercises in composi- 
tion,) writing, history, (ancient and modern,) natural history, geog- 
raphy, natural philosophy, mathematics, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
French, English, drawing and singing. Of these objects, the Latin 
language occupies the principal share of attention, and next to that 
the Greek, next mathematics, and next the mother tongue. History 
follows next, and then religion.. The other studies are pretty equal- 
ly divided. 

In almost all the states of Germany, a fund for the widows and 
orphans of teachers is to be found, sometimes supported by private 
subscriptions amongst the teachers themselves, sometimes founded 
by the State, but often mainly upheld by donations and legacies, 
which is the case in Frankfort, in which city the different schools 
have separate widows’ funds, . 

There still remain unnoticed a number of establishments for the 
instruction of youth in various branches of art and science, and sev- 
eral institutions for particular clagses of persons.—James’ Ed. Inst. 





HANOVER. 


We have not met with any account of the school system of Hano- 
ver. Hawkins gives the following statistical information : 

1 university with 901 studeuts; 1 academy for noblemen; 1 peda- 
gogium; 16 gymnasiums; 20 middle or burgher schools; 5 semina- 
ries for teachers; 1 for deafand dumb; 1 for surgery; 1 for veteri- 
nary; 3551 town and county schools; 214,524 children. 


GRAND DUCHY OF SAXE WEIMER. 


We have not been able to find any description of the schod! system 
of this duchy. The following statistics are given by Hawkins: 1 
university with 522 students; 2 gymnasiums; 69 town schools; 543 
country schools; 2 seminaries for school-masters; 2 drawing acade- 
mies; 1 institution for foresters; 1 school of art. 

The following class books are used in the public schools, according 
to Cousin: 

The first class book is destined for the youngest children 
it contains, in regular gradations, the composition of syllables, 
punctuation, elementary formation of language, simple sto- 
ries, sentences, or proverbs of one verse or upwards, diverse 
selections, sketches, &c. “‘ The sentences,” says M. Cousin, 
“ struck me particularly ; they contain, in the most agreeable 
shapes, the most valuable lessons. which the author classes 
under systematic titles, such as our duties to ourselves, our du- 
ties to men, our duties to God, and the knowledge of his di- 
vine attributes—so that, in the germ of literature, the infant 
receives also the germ of morals and religion.” 

The second book, for the use of children from eight to ten, 
is not composed merely of amusing sketches,—the author 
touches upon matters of general utility. He proceeds on the} 
just idea that the knowledge of the faculties of the soul ought 
a little to precede the more profound explanations of religion ; 
under the head of dialogue between a father and his children, 
the book treats first, of man and his physical qualities; sec- 


| great request through all Germany. 





ondly, cf the nature of the soul and of its faculties, with some 


notions of our powers of progressive improvement and our 
heritage of immortality and thirdly, it contains the earliest 
and simplest elements of natural history, botany, &c. 

T he third work contains two parts, each divided into two 
chapters. The first part is an examination of man as a ration- 
al animal; it involves these questions: Whatam 1? What 
am I able to do? What ought I to do? It teaches the distine- 
tion between men and brutes, instinct and reason ; it endeav- 
ours to render the great moral foundations of truth clear and 
simple, by familiar images and the most intelligible terms. 

As the first chapter of this portion exercises the more re- 
flective faculties, so the second does not neglect the more 
acute, and comprises songs, enigmas, fables, aphorisms, &c. 

The second part of the third work contains first, the ele- 
ments of natural history, in all its subdivisions, notions of ge- 
ography, of the natural rights of man, of his civil rights, with 
some lessons of general history. An appendix comprises the 
geography and especial history of Saxe Weimer. 

The fourth book, not adapted solely for Saxe Weimer, is in 
y- it addresses itself to the 
more advanced pupils. It resembles, a little, the work last 
described, but is more extensive on some points. It is equally 
various, but it treats, in especial, more minutely on the rights 
and duties of subjects ; it proceeds to conduct the boy already 
made rational as a being, to his duties as a citizen. 


SAXONY. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


A number of common schoo's, corresponding to the wants of the 
people, is ensured by a division of the kingdom into school-circuits 
(schul-bezirke), and all the children residing in each circuit must 
attend the school there established for eight years, beginning at 
least at the age of six.* No boy can be apprenticed until after the 
age at which he may lawfully leave school. Congregations of dif. 
ferent religious persuasions are allowed to establish schools in their 
circuit, and if no other school exists than one so established, all the 
children of the circuit are bound to attend it; they are not, how- 
ever, required to take part in the religious instruction. 

Every school circuit must furnish a school-house, and a dwelling 
for the teacher. Populous villages are frequently divided into seve- 
tal circuits. ‘The schools are supported from funds of the church, 
from the interest on donations to the school fund, from fines levied 
on parents who neglect to send their children to school, from a pay- 
ment made to the school fund in purchases of property, from col- 
lections, from the fees paid by the pupils, and from direct taxation. 
These funds are chargeable with the master’s salary, with the fur- 
niture of the school, books and slates for poor children, prizes, 
insuranée, and incideatal expenses. 

Primary schools in Saxony, as in Prussia, are of two grades. In 
the lower, or elementary school, pupils must receive instruction, by 
law, in:—Ist. Religion. 2d. Exercises of speech and reading. 34d. 
Calligraphy and orthography, with written exercises on subjects 
relating to the affairs of common life. 4th. Mental and written 
arithmetic. Sth. Singing. 6th. The most important portions of 
natural history, geography, and history, especially those of the 
country. The details of the school plan are left to the teacher and 
local school-inspector. 

In the higher grade, or lower burgher school,+the amount taught 
in these branches is increased, and exercises of style, geometry, 
and drawing, are added. 

The books used inthe Protestant schools are, the Bible, Luther’s 
Catechism, the hymn book, and three reading-books, the selection 
of which is made by the local school-inspector. In the Roman 
Catholic schools, the selection of books is left to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The regular time for attendance is six hours on three days in the 
week, and four on two other days, making twenty-six hours per 
week. The vacations are regulated by the church festivals, and 
last about a week at a time. Children above ten years of age, in 
the country, are exempted, during harvest time, from attendance 
at school. 

The punishments are chiefly addressed to the moral sentiments, 
but corporeal chastisement, in extreme cases, is allowed. The 
code of discipline is required to be placed in a conspicuous situa- 
tion in the school-room. 


* There is attached to each school a person whose duty it is to ascertain the 
causes of the absence of pupils, and who is entitled to a small fee from the 
parents for each call he makes upon them. 

t A systematic nomenclature for schools is yet much needed in Germany. In 
Dresden they apply the title of “ realschoof’ to what would be called a lower 
burgher school in Prussia. A normal school in Prussia is a seminary for teach- 
ers, in Austria it is a model higher elementary school. 
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Besides the regular day schools, there are Sunday schools, for 
extending or repeating the lessons learned in the former. . 

In order to provide the schools with qualified teachers, candidates 
are subjected to examination by a committee. No person can be 
licensed who has not attained twenty-one years of age, passed one 
examination as a candidate, served two years as an assistant, and 
passed a second examination of a higher grade. The seminaries 





are expected to furnish the greater number of teachers, but as yet 
have not been able to do so. There are six seminaries for teach. | 
ers, which had, in 1832, two hundred and twenty-three pupils; or, | 
including the preparatory seminary at Freyburg, two hundred and | 
fifty-three. These institutions could not furnish more than between 
seventy and eighty teachers annually, while the primary schools 
require, probably, upwards of one hundred. It is a remarkable 
fact, that there is no seminary for teachers in Leipsic, and that its| 
common schools are still usually supplied with teachers from among | 
the candidates of theology. 

The authorities who have the superintendence of public instruc- 
tion, beginning with the lowest, are, first, the local school commit- 
tees and inspectors. These committees are composed of at least 
four members each, one of whom must be aclergyman. If the 
school has a patron, or founder, he is ex-officio a member of the 
committee. ‘They make regulations for the school, holding meet- 
ings on fixed days of their own appointment. They receive from 
the master reports of the progress of his pupils, of their attendance 
at school, &c. Public semi-annual examinations take place in their 
presence and in that of the inspector. This latter officer is a cler- 
gyman. It is his duty to visit the school frequently, and to see that 
the regulations are enforced. After the semi-annual examination, 
he reports to the district inspector. the state of the classes. If there 
are schools of different religious denominations-in a circuit, each 
denomination is entitled to its committee and inspector. ; 

The next body is the board of inspectors, who have several 
schools under their charge, and to whom the local committees are 
subordinate. Co-ordinate with this board is the district school- 
inspector. ‘The board of inspectors consists of the superintendent, 
an ecclesiastical functionary, of the patrons of the different schools, 
and of the magistracy. ‘The superintendent 18, besides, the district 
school-inspector. It is his duty to visit all the primary schools of 
his district, private as well as public, and in case they are numer. 
ous, he is allowed to name a clergyman to assist him. He has 
power to grant leaves of absence to teachers, and to supply tempo- 
rary vacancies. He is expected to see that the teachers perform 





their duties faithfully, and reports upon all these matters to the higher 
authorities once a year. 

The next higher authority is the board of directors of the circle. | 
Saxony is divided into five circles, in each of which a board regu. 
lates the school circuits, districts, and associations. It has charge 
of all primary schools, and of the seminaries for primary teachers, 
with’ the -general management of the property and funds of the 
schools, and regulates pecuniary allowances, and appoints or dis- 
misses teachers. 

The minister of public instruction and religious worship is the 
highest authority in school matters. 


| 
| 
| 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OF LEIPSIC. 


In Leipsic the public primary schools are of three sorts, the first 
for the use of the children of the poor who receive supplies from the 
public; the second for those who, not belonging to this class, would 
still be burthened by the payment of a schvol fee; the third, the 
burgher class. Many of the schools for the pcor are endowed. 
One of them had, at the period of my visit in 1838, nine hundred | 
pupils and fourteen teachers, some of whom received very good | 
salaries. A second had twelve hundred pupils and twelve teach- 
ers. In this latter the pupils received instruction only during half 
the day, or eighteen hours per week, being divided into two sec- 
tions, one attending in the morning, and the other in the afternoon. 
During the other half of the day they were engaged, under superin-. 
tendence, in the manufacture of pasteboard boxes, which are sold 
for the benefit of the school. 

In 1832 there were fifty-one primary schools in Leipsi«, instruct- 
ing 16,603 children. I shall describe the burgher school in detail, 
as one of the most complete in its plan of organization which I have 
seen, ‘This plan is not yet fully reduced to practice, and in some of 
the classes the want of experienced teachers renders its execution 
imperfect, but these imperfections are incidental to the present cir- 
cumstances of the school and city, and will, under the active spirit 
now prevailing, be speedily changed for the better. 


BURGHER SCHOOL, 

This school is designed to educate children of the middle ranks 
of society, and those of the upper ranks whose parents wish them 
to receive a public education, | 

It is composed: First. Of an elementary school for both boys and 
girls, which pupils should enter at six years of age. There are! 











three classes, in the lowest of which the two sexes are taught in 
the same room. The pupils are retained, in general, a year anda 
half to two years, leaving this department at eight years of age and 
proceeding to the next higher. 

Second. The burgher school proper. 
receive instruction separately. There are six classes for boys, 
cach of which occupies a year. After passing through the three 
lower classes, the sixth, fifth, and fourth, the pupils begin separate 
courses, according to their inclination or supposed destination in 
life. This is at about eleven years ofage. Those who are intended 
for trades, and whose school education must finish at fourteen, to 
enable them to begin their apprenticeship, pass through the remain- 
ing classes, the third, second, and first of the burgher school. 

Other boys who are intended to pursue higher departments of 
mechanical occupations, or for manufacturers, clerks, miners, for- 
esters, stewards of estates, merchants, artists, civil officers, &c., 
pass into the department called the “ real school,” terminating their 
course there at about sixteen yearsofage. Others who are intended 
for the learned professions go at eleven to a gymnasium, pass 
through its classes at eighteen, and enter the university, being pre. 
pared for a profession at twenty-one. 

Third. The “real school” or higher burgher school. In this 
there are four classes, intended to occupy together about five years, 
and to prepare the pupils to enter a commercial, polytechnic, archi- 
tectural, or mining academy, according to his vocation. Omitting 
the girls’ school, the scheme’thus marked out will appear better by 
the following skeleton. 


s 


Here the boys and girls 


Evementary Scuoot.—Three classes. Pupils 6to 8 years of age. 


Bureuer Scuoot.—Three classes. Pupils 8 to 11 years of age. 


Hicuer Rurcuer Scuoot.—Three classes. 
Pupils 11 to 14 years of age. The pupils are appren. 
ticed on leaving the school. Or, 


Rea Scuoots of four classes. 
Pupils 11 to 16 years of age, and pass to a polytechnic, 
commercial, mining, architectural, ¢-c. academy. Or, 


Gymnasium (grammar school) of six classes 
Pupils 1] to 18 years of age. They pass to the univer. 
sity, where, after a course of three yeurs, they may be 
admitted to one of the learned professions. 


A plan at once convenient and rational is thus marked out for a 
youth’s education, depending upon the views of his parents, their 
circumstances, and his own talents and dispositions. The first four 
named schools are united in one building, erected by the liberality 
of the town of Leipsic, and have the same director. 

The subjects and the order of succession of the different courses 
are good; there is a constant reference to the ultimate object of the 
instruction, and no branches are inserted in the programme merely 
for the purpose of preparing pupils for the higher classes of other 
schools. It is, on the contrary, considered better that pupils s!.ould 
obtain access to thein through the lower classes of the same school. 
By detaining them here, injury would be done to both schools. 
The primary instruction which is common to all the pupils embraces 
a moderate number of+branches, and terminates at an age when 
experiegce has shown that the culture by the ancient languages 
should be no longer postponed, in the case of those who are intended 
fur the learned professions, and when the studies of others destined 
for the arts should take a different direction. The question, whe- 
ther the proper age has been adopted for this separation is wholly 
one of experience, and the facts in reference to it will be submitted 
ia speaking of secondary instruction. 

The subjects taught and the time they occupy in the elementary 
school agree very closely with those of the first two classes in the 
seminary schvol of Berlin. Drawing on slates and singing are both 
introduced here, constituting an advantage over the other; they are 
brought in as a relief from intellectual exercises, and as objects of 
direct attainnrent. The number of hours of duty is but four on four 
days of the week, and two on each of the others. These might, I 
think, be increased to the standard of the primary schools, twenty- 
four hours per week, without fear of over-tasking the pupils; and if 
a portion of the time were bestowed on judiciously arranged exer- 
cises, the physica! as well as moral education would be improved. 
The moral training of the play-ground is not as yet an element in 
any of the German systeins. The same master teaches in succes. 
sion all the studies of his class. 

The pupils pass from the third to the second class at the end of 
six months, a change which is favorable to their progress, since at 
this early age strongly marked differences appear soon after enter- 
ing the school. With a similar view of fitness in regard to their 
age, the plan of daily exercises is not rigorously prescribed, but is 
merely indicated to serve as a general guide in relation to the time 
to be devoted to the different subjects. 
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Leipsic. 


I found occasion in this school to remark the danger of defeating | and perhaps beyond the due limit, though it would require longer 


the exercises of education, by making them merely mechanical, by 
the reception of fixed.answers to invariable questions: and, also, the 


| attention than { cuuld give to this institution to affirm positively that 
this is the case. Comparing the programme with that of the classes 


necessity of selecting very simple melodies for the early exercises} of corresponding age in the seminary school of Berlin, a general 
in Singing: beyond these, the exertion of the voice of the child, so| similarity appears throughout, although each has distinctive fea- 


far from being a physical benefit, isa positive injury. My prefer- 
ence for beginning arithmetic with a reference to sensible objects, 
that is, by denominate numbers, was again strongly confirmed. 

It might seem impossible to determine how many pupils of a defi- 
nite age might, with advantage,’ be entrusted to the care of one 
teacher under a given method of instruction, The average tor 
branches of the same kind is not, however, so wide from the 
extremes as might at first be -~supposed. In the simultaneous 
method, the skill of the teacher is the chief determining quality. 
The various subordinate ones depending upon the pupil, the particu- 
lar exercise, the arrangements in reference to ventilation, warmth, 
&c., will readily suggest themselves. In the midst of all these, the 
average shows itself to attentive observation, It is easy to see how 
many pupils are attending to what.is going on, and if the teacher 
be skilled in his art, the number. is thus obtained, which a class 
should not exceed. For the intellectual exercises, I obtained in 
this way from thirty-five to forty in the German schools as the max- 


imum number of an elementary class; the observation in reference | 


to the classes of the best teachers here confirmed these numbers. 


In the mechanical branches, the number of pupils may be very much | 


increased, without material injury to the instruction, and hence, the 
classification which suits them is not adapted to the intellectual 
departments, 

The principal subjects of instruction in the urgher school, includ- 


ing both the lower and higher departments, are religion and morals, | 


German, French, arithmetic, geometry, natural history, history, 


geography, calligraphy, drawing, and vocal music, and to these are | 


added in the highest classes technology and physics. The list dif- 
fers from that of the Dorothean higher city school, and the seminary 
school of Berlin, in the omission of Latin and the introduction of 
technology and physics, both which differences mark the proper 
character of the school. It is not intended that the upper class 
shall prepare pupils for the higher classes of the gymnasium, byt 
that those who are to be trained in the class:ca! studies shall have 
previously passed to the lower classes of the gymnasium, where 
they properly belong, and where they can obtain the instruction 
appropriate to their objects. The distribution of time is shown in 
the annexed table, which is similar in its arrangement to those 
already given. , 


Plan of Instruction in the Higher and Lower Burgher Schools of 
Leipsic. 








BURGHER SCHOOL FOR BOYS. | 
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* This includes the exercises of reading. 
t In this is included an hour of preparatory exercises for geometry. 


t Anthropology. 
§ Elementary natural history and natural philosophy. 


Total 








The increase in the number of branches as the pupils rise to the | 


upper classes, seems to me judiciously made in this plan. 


| tures. In the sixth class, of which the pupils are of the same age 
|with those of the fourth in the seminary school, a few lessons of 
|natural history and geography (‘knowledge of home”) are given, 
|and with advantage. The aumber of hours per week devoted to 
| the different studies is nearly the same in both schools. 
| In the fiith class, natural history and history are introduced in the 
|burgher school, and in its corresponding classes in the seminary 
|schovl, Latin, French, and geometry. The number of hours of 
| arithmetical instruction is greater in this school than in the other. 
A similar difference continues in the fourth class, as itis not the 
|object to begin French until after those who leave the school at 
fourteen have terminated their course. The elementary exercises 
| of geometry are begun in this class of the burgher schvol. 

The third class is the first or lowest of the higher burgher school, 

| and the programme of this and of the second agree in the main with 
| those of the seminary school. Greater attention is devoted to reli- 
| gi0us instruction, to arithmetic, and drawing, and less to French, 
|in the burgher than in the seminary school. The number of hours 
given to the first na.ned branch in the burgher gchool is double that 
im the other, and the number to the last only one-half, which is pro. 
bably,too small an allotment for the object. Technology and phy- 
Sics are taken up in the first class of the Leipsic schovl, and Latin is 
continued through all those of the Berlin institution. 

In regard to the plan of treating the subjects of instruction, the 
following is a comparison of the two schools: 

1. In religious instruction, the. general train is the same, being 
more detailed in the burgher school, and having a special course of 
morals in the higher classes. In general, the German institutions 
are very free from an objection urged to a course of religious in. 
struction, in a former port of my report, namely, that 1t was addressed 
rather to the understanding than to the heart There is no express 
instruction in morzls, but it is because the morals of the Scriptures 
mingle with their daily lessons, and no special course is needed, 
until a mvre advanced age, than that embraced by these schools in 
general. 

2. ‘ihe course of German tanguage (including composition) and 
reading is parallel with that of the Berlin seminary school, except in 
the two higher classes. In these a turn is given to the compositions 
to adapt them to the peculiar destination of the pupils, who are 
also exercised in speaking, by reading dialogues and brief dramatic 
pieces.. In a country enjvying a constitutional government, the art 
of public speaking may not be neglected by its citizens. 

3. The course of French, in the burgher school, struck me as 
rather defective, probably from the smal! amount of time which is 
| devoted to it, as already stated. 

| 4, Mathematics. The courses of arithmetic and geometry are 
| also parallel with those in the seminary school. The mathematical 
stud'es here are extended further in Algebra, and include loga- 


“| rithms, mensuration, and surveying. 


5. Natural history, physics and technology. The early begin- 
nings of this course are exercises in induction, directed particularly 
|to awakening habits of observation and reflection. . Later, some of 
|the more interesting parts of natural history are taken up, and, 
| finally, the subject is treaied somewhat systematically, and a tech- 
| nological direction given to it. ‘The physics consists of such popular 
| Botions of natural phenomena as should be possessed by all. The 
| technology explains the processes of some of the common arts and 
| trades. 

6. The course of geography begins like that already described at 
| Halle, but subsequently pursues the inverse order, giving an idea 
| of the earth as a part of the world, its form, motions, &c. Director 
| Vogel hawconceived the plan of presenting the parts of the earth 
always in their just proportions, as upon the sphere, and has con. 
| trived for this purpose a globe, which may be divided through the 
| equator or through a meridian. The hemisphere being suspended 
| with its plane surface against the wall, presents the convex surface, 
| with its delineations, in true proportion. This idea he proposes to 
| extend, by substituting for maps, in the early recitations, portions of 
| spherical surfaces, with the delinéations of the countries upon 
' 
| 


them. . 

After taking a general survey of the different countries, especially 
those of Europe, the pupils pass to the geography of Germany. 
| They then enter more into the details of the countries of Europe, 
draw maps, and, finally, study mathematical and physical geogra- 
phy in a scientific form. ‘To carry out his views of the connexion 
| of history, natural history, and ethnography with geography, direc. 
tor Vogel has prepared a schoo! atlas upon a new plan. The 


At the | vignettes surrounding the maps contain illustrations of these differ. 
same time, the number of hours per week is gradually increased, 


j ent kindred branches, and address the eye of the learner, thus 
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impressing the memory with their connexion with the countries 
delineated. For example, around the maps representing the differ. 
ent quarters of the globe are the characteristic plants, animals, 
and men of the different regions near to the portions of the country 
where they are found. The more detailed maps of the countries 
give a view of their naturai productions, re, resent the more pro- 
minent or characteristic qualities of the nation, the arts which 


flourish more particularly among them, and give medallions por- 
f 


traying their great historical characters, or including the names o 
their distinguished men, or the dates of important historical events. 

7. The historical course, as far as it is distinct from that last 
mentioned, agrees, in its general features, with that of the Berlin 
seminary school, being, however, more minute, 

8. Writing and drawing. In learning to write, the classes begin 
with small hand, and succeed better than is usual upon that plan, 
probably from the attention, at the same time, to drawing. ‘The last 
named branch is taught by Schmidt’s method. The teacher has 
made an admirable collection of models in wood as plaster, of geo- 
metrical solids, of machines, of buildings, bridges, and the like, of 
ornaments, &c., and brings his class forward in this kind of draw- 

.ing very rapidly. Only the more elementary parts of these collec. 
tions, however, are used for the classes of the burgher school. 

9. Vocal music is taught as in the other schools. 

The particular method which the teacher pursues in his instruc. 
tion is left much to the individual, the director remarking justly, that 
if he is competent to his place, his method must be good. He has 
for his guide, however, a programme indicating the degree of pro- 
ficiency which his class must show at the end of the year. 

In the Jower classes of a school like this, if the pupils have been 
previously well trained, a larger number can be instructed by the 
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RUSSIA. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


The general system is that of Prussia, with such modifica- 
tions as are necessary to adapt it to that widely extended, 
and, in some parts, semi-barbarous empire. For example, the 
whole empire is divided into provinces, each of which has a 
university—these provinces into academic districts, which are 
provided with theic gymaasia for classical learning, and acad- 
emies for the higher branches of a business education ; and 
these academic districts are again subdivided into school dis- 
tricts, each with its elementary school. As the heart of the 
whole system, there is at St. Petersburgh a model schoo! for 
the education of teachers of every grade, for all parts of the 
empire. Of the universities six had already gone inte opera- 
tion in 1835, namely ; one at St. Petersburgh, one at Moscow, 
one at Dorpat, in Livonia, one at Charkow, east of the rivér 
Daieper, one at Kasan, on the Wolga, and one at Kiew. At 
other points lyceums are established, with courses of study 
more limited than thatof the universities; and there is an 
institution at Moscow, especially for the education of the 
nobility. Of course, I shall not be understood as reeommend- 
ing for adoption by us whatever I speak of with approbation 
in reference to foreign lands ; for the different circumstances 
of nations require different systems. It is the part of a wise 
legislator to examine all the improvements within his reach, 
and, from the whole, to select those parts only which are 


simultaneous method than in the elementary classes, in a subject of | adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the people for whom 


the same kind. 
higher, and the scale turns again in proportion as individual teach. 
ing becomes more desirable, with increased individual development 
and differences in mental quality. The simultaneous method requires 
watchfulness on the part of the teacher, not to deceive himselt as to 
the progress of his class. It is, of course, rarely that a question 
cannot be answered by some of ther, while the mass may be 
entirely ignorant in relafion to the subject. I have seen both skill 
and attention fall into the mistake to which I refer. 

Between each of the hours of recitation there are a few minutes 
of interval, during which the classes leave the school-rooms. ‘i his 
is an arrangement favorable to health, and worthy of imitation. 

The lower classes have each a teacher for all the subjects, a 
system which is gradually changed in the higher classes for that 
of a teacher fora single subject. Drawing and singing are taught 
by special instructors in the higher classes. 

The classes for girls are similar to those described, the instruc. 
tion being modified so as to render it more applicable to the sex. 

The plan of instruction in the ‘Real School,” the highest of 
which this establishment is composed, can hardly be said fo have 
received, as yet, its ultimate furm. The school belongs to the class 
of secondary instruction, running parallel with the gymnasium, and 
preparing for the university of the arts, or polytechnic school, as the 
other prepares for the university of the learned professions. The 
branches taught, and which I may enumerate, to complete the 
description of the institution, are, 

1. Religious instruction. 2. German. 3. French. 4. English. 
5. Mathematics, including algebra; geometry, trigonometry, plane 
and spherical; practical surveying; a review of arithmetic and 
technical arithmetié. 6. Physics and chemistry. 7. Natural his- 
tory. 8. History. 9. Geography. 10, Calligraphy. 11. Drawing. 
12. Vocal music. 

The separate branches in this school are in general taught by 
special instructors. The methods of Pestalozzi are considered by 
the director as less applicable to the higher thanto the lower 
courses. But I doubt this, for though much less frequemtly applied, 
I have seen them used with good effect in advanced courses. The: 
opposite method takes up less time if the object be to communicate 
positive knowledge, and the importance of this object certainly 
increases, and even becomes paratnount, in the latter parts cf the 
student’s career. The objection urged to this plan does not apply 
in the case of those subjects which are continuous through a series 
of years, but to such as are broken up into a number of kindred 
branches, the elements of which are to be taught at different, and 
even at advanced stages of the course. 

The plan of special study hours for those whose parents wish 
them to be prepared for their lessons under the direction of a 
teacher, has been adopted in this school.— Bache’s Report. 


According to Hawkins, Saxony contained in 1835, 1,580,370 inhak- | 


jtants, of whom more than one sixth are in school. Besides the ele- 
mentary schools there are, 1 university, with 1,436 students; 2 real 
schools; 15 gymnasiums and classical schools ; 4 seminaries for school 
masters; 1 school for miners; 1 for foresters; 2 military; 1 agricul. 
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This advantage is lost as the course becomes | he legislates. 


The different institutions in Russia are established as fast 
as the circumstances of the people admit, and as teachers 
can be found to supply them. At the date of the last report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, the number of elemen- 
iary and parish schools was about 12,000—of private schools, 
430—and of gymnasia, 67. 

The governmental regulations for cherishing in the people 
a desire for education, aud directing them in the atiainment 
of it, are wisely adapted to the purpose. The Minister. of 
Public Instruction publishes a regular periodial journal, in 
which he gathers up all the facts, information, and arguments, 
to which his official- station gives him access, and circulates 
them extensively through the nation. To illustrate the gocd 
faith, diligence, and liberal mindedness, with which he exe- 
cutes this part of his office, | would refer to the number 
of his journal for August, 1835, in which he notices, with 
great approbation, the efforts of tract societies for the diffusion 
of moral and religious sentiments among the people, and 
mentions by name several publications of the American 


| Tract Society, which have been translated into Russian, as 


having reached a third edition, and as being happily calcula- 
ted to enlighten the intellect, and elevate the character of the 
people among whom they circulate. If the Minister of the 
Emperor Nicholas shows so much readiness to receive a 
good thing even from democratic America, we surely will not 
be so narrow-minded as to spurn a good idea because it hap- 
pened first to develop itself in autucratic Russia. Asa fur- 
ther means of promoting education, every school-director and 
examiner undergoes a rigid scrutiny as to his intellectual 
and moral fitness for those important trusts; and every candi- 
date for civil office is strictly examined as to his attainments 
in those branches of learning requisite to the right perform- 
ance of the official duties to which he aspires. As common 
schools are new inthe Russian Empire, and as school houses 
are to be built in every part of it, the government, knowing 
the importance of having these houses well planned and put 
up, has appointed an architect, with a salary of one thousand 
rubles a year, for every academic district, whose whole busi- 
it is to superintend the erecting and fitting up of the district 
school houses in his particular province. When we recollect 
how many of the evils of our district schools result from the 
bad construction and wretched furniture of our school-houses, 
how completely, by these defects, the efforts of the best teach- 
ers may be nuilified, andthe minds and health of children, 
as well as their comfort, destroyed, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge this to he, fora country where every thing is to be begun 
from its foundation, a most judicious arrangement. 

Canals, and other public improvements of this kind, are 
now in great demand, and, to further them, an institution 
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has been established for the express purpose of teaching the 
arts requisite in their construction ; and young men who 
intend to devote themselves to this business, are taken from 
the other schools and placed in this institution at the public 
expense. Special provision, also, is made for instruction in 
agriculture, aud all the kindred arts, in order that the natural 
resources of the country may be fully developed. That reli- 
gious instruction may he efficient, and at the same time, the 
rights of conscience remain inviolate, clergymen of different 
Christian denominations, where the circumstances of the 
people require it, are employed as religious teachers in the 
schools, their services compensated by government, and their 
families provided for, if necessary. The importance of fe- 
male teachers is recognized, and every encouragement is held 
out to young ladies to engage in this work. Private teachers 
are Subject to the same rules, and the same strict inspection, 
as the teachers of public schools; and, what is an improve- 
ment on the Prussian plan, if the teacher of a private school 
becomes superanntated, or dies, in the service, his family are 
entitled tothe same privilege as that of a public teacher, and 
receive pensions from the government adequate to their sup- 
port and education. Thus all classes of faithful teachers are 
regarded and treated as public benefactors, and considered as 
entitled, not merely to a bare support, while toiling and wear- 
ing themselves out in the public service, but to national 
remembrance and gratitude after their work is done. 

Though the Emperor of Russia is justly accused of un- 
pardonable oppression in respect to Poland, yet he does not 
carry his oppression so far as to deprive the poor Polanders 
of the benetits of education, but is exerting the same lauda- 
ble zeal to provide teachers for Poland as for any other part 
of his dominions. It has been found exceedingly difficult to 
obtain teachers who are willing to exercise their calling in 
the cold and inhogpitable regions of Siberia. To facilitate 
this object, special privileges have been granted to Siberian 
teachers. Siberian young men are admitted to the Universi- 
ty of Kasan free of expense, on condition that they devote a 
certain number of years to the business of school keeping in 
Siberia. To forward the same object, a Siberian gentlemen, 
by the name of Ponomarew, gives six thousand rubles a year 
for the support of the parish schools of Irkutzk, quite to the 
northeastern extremity of Siberia, and has obligated himself, 
for ten years, to pay five hundred rubles a year more, for the 
encouragement of the pupils of those schools. 

Teachers from foreign countries are welcomed, and special 
provision is made that their religious sentiments be not inter- 
fered with, as well as that they do not impose their peculiar re- 
ligious notions on their pupils. For the perfecting of teach- 
ers in certain branches, they are often sent abroad, at the pub- 
lic expense, to study in the institutions of other countries, 
where these branchesare most successfully taught. Of these, 
there were, in 1835, thirteen in Berlin, several in Vienna, and 
one in Oxford, England. School examiners and school com- 
mittees, as well as school teachers, are required to hold fre- 
quent meetings for discussion, and for mutual instruction and 
encouragement. * 

It is the policy of the Minister of Public Instruction, not 
to crowd.the schools with two many pupils, but to furnish as 
many teachers as possible, particularly in the higher institu- 


tions, that each individual scholar may receive a due share of 


attention. As an illustration, I will refer to some of the uni- 
versities. The University of St. Petersburgh has two hun- 
dred and thirty pupils, and fifty-two officers and teachers, or 
one teacher to every four or five stndents. At Moscow, four 
hundred and fifty-six students, one hundred and sixty-eight 
teachers and officers, or one to every two or three students. 
That of Kasan seventy officers and teachers, to two hundred 
and thirty eight students, or one to every three or four stu- 
dents. That of Kiew, forty-three officers and teachers, to 
sixty-two students, or nearly as many of one as of the other. 
I would remark, however, that some of the teachers are mere- 
ly lecturers on particular branches, and take no active part in 
the discipline or the iastruction of the institution, and a few 
attend only to its business concerns. Some of the universi- 
ties, also, are not full, the institutions being new, and a full 
corps of teachers being appointed at the commencement. 
With all these allowances however, we may set it down as 
a principle, that in the universities, it is intended that there 
should be one teacher at least to every eight or ten students. 


This may be going to excess, but it is certain that the ambi- 
tion to multiply students beyond all the means of teaching, 
has been a great injury to education in American institations. 
Education can never be what it is capable of being, unless 
the teacher can command time to become familiar with each 
individual mind under his care, and to adapt-his mode of 
teaching to its peculiarities. ‘T'o instruct only in masses, and 
to apply the same methods of instruction to all, is like throw- 
ing the drugs of an apothecary’s shop into ohe great caldron, 
stirring them together, and giving every patient in the hospi- 
tala portion of the mixture. 

I. is peculiarly interesting, in noticing the efforts of Russia, 
to observe that the blessings of a good common school educa- 
| tion are now extended to tribes which from time immemorial 
have been in a state of barbarism. In the wild regions 
beyond mount Caucasus, comprising the provinces recently ac- 
quired from Persia, the system of district schools is efficiently 
carried out. As early as 1835, there were already established 
in those parts of the empire fifteen schools, with sixty teach- 
ers, and about one thousand three hundred children under in- 
struction ; so that, in the common schools of this new and 
uncultivated region, one teacher is provided for every twenty 
scholars. Besides this, there is a gymnasiun at Tifflis, in 
which Asiatic lads are fitted to enter the European universi- 
ties. ' 

All teachers, throughout the empire, according to an ordi- 
nance of February 26, 1835, receive their salaries monthly, 
that their attention may not be distracted by family cares. 
For the encouragement of entire devotedness on the part of 
teachers, and to prevent all solicitude for the maintenance of 
their families, the Minister of Public Instruction is authori- 
zed to grant to the widows and orphans of those teachers who 
have particularly distinguished themselves, not only the usu- 
al pension, but a gratuity equal in amount to an entire salary 
of two years. 

The oilicers of government employed in the distant provin- 
ces of the empire, in the distant parts of Siberia, and on the 
| borders of Persia, complained that their remote location de- 
| prived their children of the advantages of the gymnasia and 
| universities which others enjoyed. To obviate this incon- 
| Venience, and to equalize as far as possible the advantages of 
| education, the children of these officers are taken to the near- 
|est gymnasium or university, and their travelling expenses 
| defrayed by government. All the institutions of education 





|are subject to the same rigorous examination as in Prussia, 
jand the Minister of Public Instruction is, ex-officio, chairman 


lof the board of examiners for the universities. As the duties 


of this office have become very laborious, the government, in 
| addition to a liberal supply of other helps, in 1835 appointed 
General Count Protassow, who had for some time acted as a 
school-director, Assistant Minister of Public Instruction. 

| I have already mentioned the model institution for teach- 
fers at St. Petersburgh. In 1835, seventy-six teachers were 
' graduated, and the number is every year increasing. Under 
| the influence of this school, and other governmental arrange- 
ments, the methods of teaching are continually improving; 
and, in his Report for 1835, the Minister observes, that the 
moral improvement of both teachers and pupils is such as 
to encourage the most pleasing hopes, that within the last 
two years, the national interest in the subject of education 
has very greatly increased, and that it has now become a 
matter of the deepest interest to the whole people; and that 
as to the methods of instruction, the old mechanical memovri- 
ter mode is continually giving way to the system of develop- 
ing the faculties. Many facts are. stated in the Report, 
which confirm the, Minister’s remark in respect to the grow- 
ing interest in the minds of the Russian people on the sub- 
ject of education, illustrating the important fact, that among 
whatever people a good system of instruction is efficiently 
carried out, a deep and general interest will be excited. 
The nobles and the commons appear to emulate each other 
inthe advancement of this cause. The nobility of Novgo- 
rod voluntarily contribute more than twelve thousand rubles 
a year for the gymnasium in that place, and at Wologda the 
nobility contribute for a similar object nine thousand a year. 
At Cronstadt, the citizens volunteered to sustain a school at 
their own expense. At another place, on the shores of the 
White Sea, the citizens have not only voluhteered to main- 





tair the school, but have also, of their own accord, entered 
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into an obligation to erect a large and hardsome stone build- 
ing for the accommodation of the teachers-and scholars. 
This was brought about by the zeal and activity of a single 
individual, whose name, though a barbarous one, ought here 
to be mentioned—Wassiligi Kologriew. This gentlemen 
volunteered as an agent to promote the cause of education in 
the plaee of his residence, and besides giving his time and 
efforts, bore an equal share in all the expenses, and in addition, 
made a distinct donation of twenty-five hundred rubles for 
the advancement of the cause. 

Another gentleman at Archangel, by the name of Kowalew- 
sky, made a journey to a distant neighborhood inhabited by 
Samoiedes, Sirianes, and other half barbarous tribes; to 
explain to them the advantages of educatiof, amd endeavor 
to establish a school among them. In this he was warmly 
seconded by the clergyman of the place; and, as the result 
of it; a single peasapt.or farmer, by the name of Anuphriew, 
engaged to support the school. entirely forwo years, and after 
that to contribute three hundred rubles.a year for five years 
longer; and in addition to this he contributed fifteen hundred 
rubles for the erection of asehool house.” The chief magis- | 
trate-of the place also contributed, and, allured by these ex- | 
amples; the Sirianes put down nearly filteen thousand rubles; | 
and as soon gs the requisite preparations ‘could be made, the 
school was opened, with great solemnity and appropriate cer- | 
emonies, in the midst of an insmense concourse of intensely | 
interested spectators. 1 shall be greatly disappointed if we, 
cannot find in Ohio, enlightened men in our cities, and far-| 
mers in the country, willing to do as much for education as | 
the gentleman of Archangel, and the hard-working peasant in 
the iruzen regions of northern Russia. 

A merehapt by the name of Piuessin, in Lialsk, made a 
donation of ten thousand rubles for the foundation of a dis 
trict school in that place, and offered in addition, to have the 
school kept in his own house, and to futnish it with firewood 
for three years. ‘Fschistow, a citizen of Moscow, gave twen- 
ty-three hundred rubles forthe purchase of school books, to 
be distributed among the poor children of the first school dis- 
trict in that city. 

Numerous other instances might be mentioned of donations 
from persons in all ranks in society—in money, books, houses, 
fuel, or whatever they had it in their power to give for the 
support of schools; but the above may~be sufficient to show 
the spirit of the people, and excite us to emulation. es 

It must be observed, that the government makes provision., 
for the maintenance of all the distriet schools, gymnasia, and | 
universities ; and that this liberality of private citizens arises | 
from pure zeal for the cause, and is applied to the extending | 
and increasing the advantages derived from the governmental 
patronage, to the purchase of books and clothing for the poor- 
er children, the establishment of school libraries, and the pro- 
viding of suitable rewards for meritorious teachers and pupils, | 
and securing the means of access to the school house, and 
proper furniture for it. Every effort is made to provide a plen- 
tiful supply of good school-books, and to establish suitable 
libraries for the use of teachers. Quite recently a Russian 
lady, a Miss Darzoff, received from. the government a premi- 
um Of twenty-five hundred rubles for compiling a little work, 
entitled “ Useful Readings for Children.” 

In yiew of such factsas these, who in notteady to exclaim, 
“ Well done, cold, semi-barbarous, despotic Russia!—may 
the nations; more favored by Nature and Providence, emulate 
thy example !"— Prof. Slowe’s Elementary Ed.in Europe. 
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DENMARK. 


Denmark Proper has a population of about J,224,000.. A 
genéral code of school. regulations -has.existed since 1817, 
In 1823 the monitorial system of instruction was introduced 
into 244 schools, and in 1829 it had been adopted in 2616, 
The whole number of elementary schools is 4600. There 
are two seminaries for teachers, and twenty-three model 
schools. 


sides this class of educational institutions, there are two uni- 
versities with 1100 students; twenty-seven grammar schools 
with 1400 students, two asyluins for the deat and dumb, and 


The school houses are represented: as in a satisfac- | 
tory condition, and the remuneration of teachers liberal. Be- | 


wy 


NORWAY. 


A parochial system of primary instruction is established in® 
| way, resembling that of Scotland, but partaking of the primitive ¢liar-« 
| acter of the institutions of that country. ‘The -fands for the support 
| of schools are. generally derived from endowments, from local taxes, 
subscriptions, &c. Manufacturers employing more than thirty work- 
men, are obliged to provide schools for their children, and to pay the 
teachers. Several training schools for teachers exist, and it is the in- 
tention of the government-to extend avd improve them. The popula- 
tion of Norway being thinly scattered over wide mountainous. dis- 
tricts, the Government, besides. the paid parochial teachers, has pro- 
vided a class of itinerent teachers, who successively visit the hamlets 
of their districts, assembling and instructing the children in the usual 
elementary knowled*e. In 1833, the population being about 1,000,000, 
| Mr. Ewerloff stated the fixed schools in Norway to be 183, instructing 
| 13,693 children of both sexes, and the number of ambulatory schools 
| as 1610, instructing 132,632 children. Besides which, there were, in 
| the vietnity of towns, 55 regular schools, suppofted by the citizens, in 
which 600 or 700 childrén were instructed: 


2 
SWEDEN, 

In 1684, Charles XI. enatted that every one of his subjects should 
be able to read, that the curate should examine him in religion before 
he was admitted to the hely sacrament; and that nobody should: be 
married who had not been confirmed. - Until near the close of the last 
century, the Swedish peasantry were regarded as the most religious 
and best instructed working-class Europe. Education was princi- 
pally conducted by parents at home, but the system of home education 
nas been found insufficient to withstand the influences of revolution 
and othercauses. Within afew years past, attempts have been made 
to introduce.a more thorough system of instruction. An elementary 
school for the training of teachers in the best methods has been estab- 
lished at Stockholm, and a committee for the revision of public edu- 
cation formed, by an. order of the king in 1625, have reported their 
opinions on schools for the common people, on elementary sehools and 
on the universities. ‘They recommend that a school be established in 
every parish, for the children of the poorer class, where they may be 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, biblical history, 
church einging, linear drawing, history, geography, and gymnastic 
exercises, ‘They also recommend that libraries of useful boolts be at- 
tached to each school. These measures have, ‘since the report of the 
committee, been in a state of progressive exeeution, and Sweden will 
soon enjoy institutions suited to the character of ‘her people, and the 
wants of the age. 








. 





EGYPT. 


New Scholastic System —A number of schools of various descrip- 


| tions have been gradvally established, under the auspices of Mehemed 


Ali, but without any unity of system or design. ‘This important 
point has, however, at last been effected : from henceforth every scho- 
lastic establishment will be placed under the control of a public board 
of which Mouktat Bey has been appointed the President. A com- 
mission had been previously charged’ with the task of setting the ne- 
cessury inquiries on foot, and preparing a comprehensive plan for the 
Pasha’s approval. The plan thus approved divides the several semi- 
naries into three classes; namely, 1. Klementary, 2. Preparatory, and 
3. Special Schools,—and it lays down us gencral bases, That it shall 
be the object of the Elementary schools, to diffuse education through- 
out the land, and fit-youth for admission into the Preparatory Schools. 
For this purpose,’ fifty large elementary schools aye to be established 
in the twelve Mouderlis or provinces. The Preparatory schools will 
afford the pupils a more extended course of instruction, and qualify 
them for-entering the Special schools. ‘The Special schools are de- 
signed for educating young men for the public service, both civil and 
military, and are to comprehend the following establishments, namely, 
1.a** school of languages,” for the purpose of forming translators of 
the Arabic, Turkish, and French tongues, and providing teachers for 
the Special schools ; 2. a “ polytecnic school,” to which the boards of 
mines, and of briiges and highways, will be attached, until a suitable 
opening can be made for’ dividing this school into two distinct estab- 
lishments; 3. a school of artillery; 4. a school for the cavalry ; 5. a 
school forthe Infantry; 6. a school for the Navy; 7. a school for 
Medicine. and Pharmacy; and 8. a Veterinary schoo!. The whole of 
the pupils in these ‘schools are maintained and educated at the public 
expense, and their numbers are to be carried to 11,000. Ali the schéols 
are to be placed ona military footing; and the pupils are to be quar- 
tered in barracks, 

_ Measures are in great forwardness for erecting a handsome build- 
ing at Cairo, in which a museum, library, and cabinet of natural his- 
tory will be placed. The remaining vestiges of Egyptian antiquity 
are in future to. be treated and preserved as national! property. 

The pupils in all the schools we have mentioned are to be-carefully 
selected from among the candidates, and at each step of their progress 
are to undergo periodical examinations, inorder that unqualified per- 
sons may not be admitted into the public services. The regulations 
for the rhanagementof each class of schools have been drawn up.— 





two military academi¢s.—Journal of Education. 
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FRANCE. 


Before the revolution, the government did nothing for the education 
of the people. Some elementary schools were supported here and 
there by religious orders, or by private persons, but the instruction 
given was imperfect. During the revolution the schools were de- 
clared to be under the care of the state. The law of Sept. 14, 1791, 
enacted that a system of instruction for all the people, embracing three 
orders of schools, primary, central, and special, should be organized, 
which should be gratuitous with respect to those kinds of knowledge 
which are indispensable for all classes. It was not expected that this 
plan should be carried out immediately. The Polytechnic school es- 
tablished by a decree ot the National Convention in 1794, has sur- 
vived, and is one of the most interesiing schools in Europe. In 1802, 


in allthat regards finance, and to one of the twenty-four rectors of acad- 
emies for what regards education. Their duty is to visit each school 
in their department at Jeast once a year, and to examine the children 
and every thing connected with its concerns, pointing out in writing to 
the communal committee any defects which require to be remedied, of 
which document a copy is retained by the inspector, to be referred to 
on the next yearly visit. An <9 has a fixed salary of 2000fr. 
($400) a year; and in addition, 3fr. a day for travelling expenses 
when on his circuit; and one franc for every school visited. Altogether 
from 3200 to 3500 francs per annum. 

The course of instruction embraces reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, moral and religious instruction, and music. 

In addition tothe above studies, there is a course of secondary 
instruction, comprising the modern languages, book-keeping, draw- 
ing, chemistry, and practical mathematics, and the elements of nat. 





a new system was adopted by the National Assembiy, and included 
primary and secondary school, lyeeums, and special schools. Under | 
this plan, the people were to provide for the first class of schools, and 
the government for the two last. In 1808, the imperial university was | 
created, which designation included all the educational institutions of | 
France. Primary instruction was but little attended to under Napo- | 
leon. In 1816, a royal ordinance declared that every commune should | 
be bound to provide primary instruction for all the children, which 

should be gratuitous to the indigent. Elementary schools on the Lan- | 
casterian principle, were introduced to some extent. But all this legis- 

lation left the ignorance of the great mass of the people untouched. | 
In 1830 the whole number of individuals subjected to the conscription | 
was 294,975. Of these, 121,079 only could read and write; and 
153,635 could neither read nor write. Since the revolution of 1830, | 
a well matured and extensive plan has been adopted to promote univer- | 
sal primary instruction. } 

In 1831, M. Cousin, one of the most eloquent and profound writers | 
of the age, was commissioned to examine the educational institutions 
of Germany. His report, which, so far as relates to the Prussian 
system* has been given both to the American and English puiblic, 
through Mrs. Austin’s elegant translation, was made the basis of the 
present system of primary instruction. It was reported in 1832, but 
did not pass into a law until July, 1833. By this law it is provided, 
that within six years from that date, every one of the 37,263 communes 
into which France is divided, must possess at least one elementary 
school. Towards those built within the six years, the state furnishes 
one-third of the expense. ‘The management of these schools is in the 
hands of a committee of the commune, consisting of three or four in- 
habitants, of whom the mayor, the priest, or the Protestent pasteur, 
if there be one, are members ez officio, the others being appointed by 
the committee of arrondissement. 

The master’s salary arises from two sources, being partly fixed, of 
which the minimum is 200fr. (about $40) a year, besides which each 
scholar pays something monthly. ‘he commune is obliged by law to 
furnish lodging for the school-master and his family, and if it cannot 
affurd the whole of the fixed salary, it must contribute towards it at 
least three centimes for every franc of taxes which it pays to the gov- 
ernment. Tocomplete the 200fr. the department may be called upon 
by the communes witbin it which are deficient, todistribute among them 
as much as two centimes for every franc of government taxes. Should 
any deficiency yet remain unprovided for, it is made up from the pub- 
lic revenue. Astothe other portion of tie master’s salary, viz. that 
contributed by the scholars, it is fixed by the local authorities of the 
commune. 

In order to procure a supply of masters properly prepared, a school 
for their education is established in each department. ‘Those intended 
for masters remain two years at these establishments, to which a 
school for exercising them in the pfactice of teaching is attached. In 
order to induce young men to adopt this profession, those who engage 
to serve as masters in an elementary school for ten years, are exempted 
from conscription for the army. 

The children are admitted to primary schools at six years of age, 
but the irregularity of their attendance is frequently such as to cause 
them to forget, during the months that they are absent, all they have 
previously learned. Some persons see no other remedy for this than 
the German system of making it obligatory on the parents to send 
them, from the age of six to ten, without interruption. 

All that bas been heretofore stated applies to boys’ schools only, it | 
having been found impossible to oblige the communes to furnish the | 
expenses of those for girls also. To encourage those which are dis- 
posed to afford education to girls, the government offers half the ex- 
penses of these schools. It was the wish of the government, in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of Madame Pellet de la Lozere, that ladies 
should be induced to form communal committees, for the snperintend- 
ence of female and infant schools, similar to those of the other sex for 
boys. 

For the purpose of obtaining a unity of system in these schools, and 
to superintend the conduct of the commuual committees, and of the 
masters, the minister of public instruction appoints eighty inspectors, 
making about one for each of the eighty-six departments. These 
inspectors are immediately subordinate to the prefect of the department 


| 


_* An abstract of this report was made for the Journal. See Vol 1, No. 8 and 





ural history, for artizans, manufacturers, and master workmen, in 
all communes of over 6000 inhabitants. 

As we regard the introduction of a complete system of primary 
education into a country like France, and under circumstances so 
peculiar, as one of the most remarkable events of our age, we advert 
briefly to some of the views* advanced by the distinguished men 
who assisted in framing and maturing this important measure. 

M. Guizot, in introducing the bill to the Chamber of Depu. 
ties, remarked that the experience of nations demonstrates that edu. 
cation cannot be safely left to the only sound law of all trade, free 
competition ; as those who need it most will feel it least, and thus 
the most sacred demand of a people remains without any security 
for its supply. He objects to giving it over entirely to the local 
subdivisions and authorities of the state, because some would be un. 
able or unwilling to meet the expense of an effective system. The 
state, therefore, must feel much responsibility in the subject. 

‘‘ The law divides primary instruction into two degrees, element. 
ary and superior. The first may be regarded as the minimum, below 
which it must not descend, ‘ the strict debt of the country towards 
all its children. This must be common to town and country—to 
the poorest village and the stateliest city ; wherever, in short, there 
exists a human creature on the soil of France; it is what is strictly 
necessary to the dignity of human life and the protection of social 
order.” 

As to supervision, in addition to the local committee for each 
school, and the higher committee to each arrondissement, the minis- 
ter recommended a still higher authority representing the state, and 
whose business it is to collect and diffuse information and opinions 
from all sources, and impart one uniform impulse and direction. 
The body, too, must examine teachers, visit their schools, hold 
meetings of teachers, parents, &c. On this point, M. Guizot re- 
marks :— 

‘“‘ In the first place, this operation demands, at certain times of the 
year, much more time, application and patience, than can reasuna. 
bly be expected from men of the world, like the members of the 
council ot the arrondiss: ment and of the department ; or from men of 
business, necessarily confined to their homes, like the members 
of the municipal council. In the next place, positive and technical 
knowledge of the various matters on which the examination turns is 
absolutely necessa:y ; and it is not sufficient to hare such know- 
ledge, it must have been proved to exist, in order to give to these 
examinations the requisite weight and authority. For these rea. 
sons, the members of these commissions ought to be, in great pari, 
men specially qualified—men familiar with the business of tnition, 
It ic evident that primary instruction rests entirely on these examin- 
ations. Suppose a little negligence, a little false indu!ge.ice, a little 
ignorance, and it is all over with primary instruction. It is necessa- 
ry then, to compose these commissions with the most scrupulous se- 
verity, and tw appoint only persons versed in the matter.” 

The plan of the government was referred to a committee, or com. 
mission of the two chambers. Th: Report of the Commission of 
the Deputies, *‘ deciares that the principle, that every indigent na. 
tive of France has a claim on the state for education, is now as gen. 
erally admitted as that he has a claim for equal justice.” 

The Report presented by M. Renovard, enforces the necessity of 
making the mechanical arts of reading and writing subservient to 
inculcation of morality. 

“Ifthere are ideas to which no member of socicty can serve too 
strict an apprenticeship; if there is a kind of knowledge whica 
must guide him at every age and under every change of fortune ; if 
there .s instruction, the privation of which renders reading and wri- 
ting a futile or a fatal gift; those who have the power of educating 
the people ought to take them under its watchful care and guid- 
ance, instead of suffering the earliest applications of the arts of read- 
ing and writing to wander indifferently over whatever idea may 
chance to present itself.” 

M. Renouard insists on ** making the moral and historical par‘s 
of religious instruction one of the essential branches of all civil edu- 


* We are indebted for a knowledge of them to a valuable pamphlet of Mrs. 
Austin, on National Education. London, 1539. 
No. 16. 2. 
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cation” The direction of practical religious exercises will re-| is it much more consistent to impose a school on every commune: 
main exclusively with the ministers of each sect, and with parents.”| without imposing on the children of that commune the obligation o 

The following paragraph shows the history briefly of schouls— | attending it. uke away this obligation—by dint of efforts and sa- 
first for the clergy, then for lawyers and magistrates, afterwards for) crifices you may found schools, but those schools will be litile fre- 
men of letters, and now for the whole people. quented, and precisely by those to whom they are the most necessary ; 

“ When,” says M. Renouard, “ on emerging from dark and bar-| J mean by those unhappy children of the manufacturing districts 
barous times, establishments for public education were formed, they | who stand so much in need of the protection of the law against the 
were under the influence of the class that had then the monopoly of | avidity or the negligence of their parents. No fixed age for enter- 
all knowledge. It was to strengthen and extend itself, to recruit its ing or for leaving school ; no security for assiduous attendance ; no 
ranks and secure successors, that this class favored learning.| regular course of studies; no permanency secured to the school. 
The whole of education was directed towards the preparation for} True liberty, my Lords, cannot be the foe of civilization; on the con- 
those professions which had government, both public and private, | trary, it is its instrument ; indeed, this is just its greatest value ; 
exclusively in their hands, and whose members were the only per-| as that of individual liberty is to conduce to individual improve- 
sona who knew or felt the advantages of instruction.” ment.”—Mrs. Austin. 

The Report approves of the establishment “ of a higher order of 
primary schools, in which the superior sort of artizans and trades. PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS OF VERSAILLES AND DION. 
men may receive a practical dnd appropriate education.” 

In the composition of the departmental council, the Reportmakes| The primary normal school of Versailles is for the department of 
the following suggestion which was incorporated into the law. Seine and Oise. It comprises within its ample premises* several 

“We think that it would be a happy innovation to introduce @| establishments for the instruction and practice of teachers. The 
master of a primary school. Tis honorable distinction would} schoo] itself contains eighty pupils undcr regular instruction 
raise, in their own estimation, those upon whom it were conferred | throughout the year, and furnishes a two months’ course to adult 
it would become a just object of emulation, and would often furnish | gehool.masters. The establishments for practice begin with the 





committees with excellent practical information.” _ | infant school. and rise through the primary to the grade of primary 
The Report of the Commission of Peers, drawn up by M. Cousin, superior. Of the elementary schools, one affords the young teachers 
begins thus: |an example of the method of mutual, and another of simultaneous 


“A country which will be free must be enlightened, or its best) instruction. The primary superior school had been recently esta. 
feelings become a source of peril to it; and, its rights surpassing| plished, at the date of my visit, in ]837. There is, besides, an 
its knowledge, it is to be feared it will err even in the lawful exer- | evening department for the elementary instruction of adults, taught 
cise of them. | by the pupils of the normal school, and also a sehool of design, 

‘A government which, like ours, has loyally accepted, forever! which is established here rather for convenience than as properly 
and without possibility of retracting, the principle of representative | belonging to the range of the institution. 
government—that is to say, publicity and univers’! discussion—has| The whole establishment is under the immediate control of a 
no other force than that which it derives from the convictions of} director, subject to the authority of a committee, and of the uni- 
the people ; and is placed in that difficult yet fortunate situation, in| yersity, the inspectors of which make regular visits. The commit. 
which the propagation of knowledge is a necessary condition of its| tee inspect the school by sub-committees once a month, visiting the 
existence. The public mind repays with interest all that is done} recitation.rooms of the professors without giving special notice, a 
for it; it punishes, by its errors and excesses, the governments) plan much to be preferred to that of stated visits. If a member of 
which neglect it; but it recompenses those who cultivate it by 1tS' a committee desires questions to be put upon any particular points, 
very progress; by daily spreading through all classes of the popu- | he calls upon the professor to extend his examination, or ask ques- 
lation respect for the laws, the honorable sentiments which never) tions himself. The director examines the classes frequently, or is 
fail to accompany just ideas, the love of labor and the comprehen. | present at the lessons. There are eight professors for the various 
sion of the advantages it promises, moderation in the desires, and | courses, and two “ repeaters,” (repetiteurs,) these latter superin- 
that enlightened love of order which is now the only loyalty and | tending the pupils when not with the professors, and giving them 
devotedness of nations.” L |assistance if required. ‘The repeaters are responsible for the 

The Report is in favor of restricting elementary education; to} execution of the order of the day in the institution, and for the 
which there could be no objection if the foliowing liberal interpreta- | police, and one of them sleeps in each of the two dormitories. 
tion of * moral and religious instruction,” was practically put upon | Some of the teachers in the normal school also give instruction in 
each item. ; : : | the model schools, and have charge of the pupils while engaged in 

“If it really came up to the ideal of its name, it would compre- | the practical exercises. The domestic economy is under the charge 
hend, Ist, the culture of the affections and dispositions,—above all,| of the director, but he is allowed an assistant, who actually dis. 
the religious ones; 2nd, the culture of the reason; and 3rd, the in-| charges the duty of superintendence, and who has brought this 
culcation of a set of rules of conduct which would be felt to be in) department into most exce!lent order.t 
harmony with affections so disciplined and humanised, and with a; ‘There are a certain number of gratuitous places, to which pupils 
reason so exercised. This would really be a “ moral and religious/ are admitted by competition, those found best prepared at the exa- 
education,” and would embrace all the most important parts of ethi- | mination for admission having the preference. Pay pupils are also 
cal science; a science consummately important to man as man,| received at a very moderate rate,t but are exactly on the same 
without distinction of country, or rank, or occupation. All others; footing, in reference to the duties of the institution, with the for- 
have their greater or less degree of appropriateness ; this alone is! mer, Young men who wish to compete for a place, and are not 
common to every human being, who has an obligation to perform, &/ sufficiently prepared, may enter as pay pupils, and thus receive 
right to maintain, or a futurity to expect.” Ses ; instruction directly applicable to their object. The age of admis- 

M. Cousin, who is a philosopher, and not inclined to yield over | sion is, by rule, between sixteen and twenty-one, but the former 
much to the clergy, advocates strongly the representation of the! jimit is considered too early for profitable entrance. The qualifi- 
ecclesiastical authority in the education of the youthful population, | cations for admission consist in a thorough knowledge of the 
as well as the civil, as necessary to the effective and complete 8u-| sybjects taught in the elementary schools. 
pervision of the school. The period of instruction is two years. The first year is devoted 

“We are the first to wish, and to wish most earnestly, and with a| to the revision of elementary studies, and the second to an exten- 
view to the true interests of religion, that she should remain in the |sion of them, and to theoretical and practical instruction in the 
sanctuary; but the people’s school is itself a sanctuary, and religion | science and art of teaching. The subjects of revision or instruc. 

has the same claim to be there as in the church or the chapel.” | tion are, reading, wr'ting, linear drawing, geography, history, the 
All this is judicious and true—supposing always, and this can} drawing of maps, morals and religion, vocal music, arithmetic, ele- 

never be repeated too often—that the ecclesiastical authorities are | mentary physics, terraculture and pedagogy. 

there to do what the law proposes they should do—to work atthe| The religious instruction is given by an ecclesiastic, who is almo- 

business of education, on sound, enlarged, and enlightened princi-| ner to the school; it includes lessons on the doctrines and history 

ples: to help, and not to hinder; to advance, and not to retard, the of the church, given twice per week. Protestants are not required 


efforts of their lay colleagues. ; _ |toattend these lessons, but receive instruction out of the institu- 
The Report holds the following language in reference to the obli-| tion from a minister of their own confession. 
gation of parents to send their children to school. | Physical education is conducted by means of exercises in gym- 


“Is a certain degree of instruction useful, or even necessary to nastics, by walks, and the practice of gardening. In summer the 


society? That is the question; if we answer it affirmatively, we : 
7 _— . wi icht of providing that t small * Used under a former dynasty to accommodate the hounds of Charles X. 
in so ae arm society ith va en a9 d 4 ae wl “It + During the first year of the institution, the fare of each student cost fifty- 
degree - maatvusten atonrireage 4 5 teem ef “" _— jo Bons. " | nine centimes (twelve cents) per day. They had meat twice a day, except on 
is a contradiction to proclaim the necessity of universal education, | the fasts of the church. 
and then to refuse to adopt the only means that can procure it. Nor } Five hundred francs, or about one hundred dollars, per annum. 
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pupils bathe once a week. The gymnastic exercises are taught | 1 


by the more expert pupils to the scholars of the model schools, and 
appear to have taken well among them. 

The pupils study ina room common to all, and the degree of |t 
attention which they pay, and their conduct, are marked, accord- 
ing to a uniform scale, by the superintending ‘ repeater,” and 
reported daily to the director. 
examines these classes on the studies of the past month, and 
reports the standing. Marks are also given for great proficiency 
and attention, which are reported with the standing. These marks, 
and those of the examination, are summed up, and when they 
amount to a certain number for the month, the pupil is entitled to a 
premium. The premiums consist of books uniformly bound, and 
accompanied by a certificate. Reportis made of these pupils to the 
minister of public instruction, and the record may serve them when 
desirous to secure a pariicular place. The director assembles the 
schoo! to hear an account of these monthly reports, and makes such 
remarks as they may suggest. 

Besides the more usual school implements, this institution has a 
library, a small collection of physical and chemical apparatus, of 
technological specimens, already of considerable interest, and of 
models of agricultural implements. There are, also, two gardens, 
one of which is laid out to serve the purposes of systematic instruc- 
tion in horticulture, the other of which contains specimens of agri- 
cultural products, and a ground for gymnastic exercises. The 
pupils work by details of three at a time, under the difection of the 
gardener, in cultivating flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c. They 
have the use of a set of carpenter’s and joiner’s tools, with which 
they have fitted up their own library in a very creditable way.* In 
the second year they receive lectures on the science and art of 
teaching, and in tura give instruction in the schools, under the 
direction of the teachers. Their performances are subsequently 

criticised for their improvement. 

The order of the day in summer is as follows: 

The pupils rise at five, wash, make up their beds, and clean their 
dormitories, in two divisions, which alternate; meet in the study- 
hall at half past five for prayers, breakfast, engage in studies or 
recitation until one; dine and have recreation until two; study or 
recite until four; have exercises or recreation, sup, study and 
engage in religious reading and prayers: and retire at ten, except 
in special cases. Before meals there is a grace said, and during 
meals one of the pupils reads aloud. 

In distributing the time devoted to study and recitation, an hour 
of study is made to precede a lesson, when the latter requires spe- 
cific preparation ; when, on the contrary, the lesson requires after- 
reflection to fix its principles, or consists of a lecture, of which the 
notes are to be written out, the study hour follows the lesson. 

The branches of a mechanical nature are interspersed with the 

intellectual. The students of the second year are employed, in 

turn, in teaching, and are relieved from other duties during the 
hours devoted tu the schools of practice. 

On Sunday, after the morning service, the pupils are free to 
leave the walls of the institution. The same is the case on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The director has found, however, bad results from 
these indiscriminate leaves of absence. 

The discipline of the school is mild, the age and objects of the 
pupils being such that the use of coersive means is seldom required. 

‘The first step is admonition by a ‘‘ repeater” or professor, the next 

a private admonition by the director. If these means prove inef- 

fectual, dismission follows. The director has great influence, from 

his personal character, and from the fact that his recommendation 
can secure a good placet to the pupil immediately on leaving the 
school: The mode of life in the institution is very simple. The 
pupils are neatly but roughly dressed, and perform most of the 
services of police for themselves. The dormitories are very neat. 

The bedsteads are of wrought iron, corded at the bottom. During 

the night the clothes are deposited in small boxes near the beds. 

The extra articles of clothing are in acommon room. Cleanliness 

of dress and person are carefully enjoined. The fare is plain, but 





t differs, however, in one most important particular, which involves 


other differences of detail. All the instruction, except of religion 
and music, as well as the superintendence, is under the charge of 


he director and a single assistant, who, by the aid of the pupils, 


carry on the schools of practice, as well as the courses of the nor- 
mal school. This arrangement limits the amount of instruction, 
Once every month the professor | and interferes very materially with the arrangement of the studies. 
The school is conducted, however, with an excellent spirit. An 
idea of the plan will be obtained from the order of the day, which 
also contains an outline of the course of instruction. 


From five to six, A. M., the pupils say their prayers, wash, &c. 


From six to seven the higher division has a lesson in French 
grammar. The lower receives a lesson in geography or history 
alternately. From seven to eight, the higher division has a lesson 
in geography or history alternately ; the lower division in arithme- 


tic. From eight to half past eight, breakfast and recreation. From 
half past eight until eleven, a portion of the higher division is 
employed in the primary schools of practice, and the others are 
engaged in study. From eleven until one, writing and linear draw- 
ing for both divisions. From one until two, dinner and recreation. 
From two until half past four, as from half past eight to eleven. 
Recreation until! five. From five to six, instruction in instrumental 
or vocal music for each division alternately. From six to seven, 
the higher division has a lesson in geometry or its applications, the 
lower division in French grammar. From seven until a quarter 
before eight, supper and recreation. From this time until nine, the 


| higher division has a lesson in physical science or natural history, 


mechanics, agriculture, and rural economy, or book-keeping; the 
lower division in reading. The last quarter of an hour is occupied 
by both divisions in prayers, after which they retire. This order 
applies to all the days of the week but Thursday, when, from eight 
to ten, the pupils receive moral and religious instruction. From 
ten to eleven, instruction in the forms of simple, legal, and commer- 
cial writings, and from two to four, engaged in the review of part 
of the week’s studies. On the afternoon of Thursday the schools of 
practice are not in session, 

On Sunday, after the duties following their rising, the pupils are 
occupied in studying and revising some of the lessons of the week. 
From nine to ten o’clock, in religious reading, aloud. At ten they 
go to service in the parish chapel, attended by the director and his 
assistant. Receive morai and religious instruction on their return 
until dinner time. After dinner, attend the evening service, and 
then take a walk. Inthe evening, assemble for conversation on 
pedagogical subjects and for prayers. 


State of Education in 1837. 
The state of primary instruction at the end of the year 1837 was as 


follows :— 
There are 76 normal schools with 2500 scholars. 


Communes without schools. : ; 5,663 
Communes provided with schools, ‘ - 29,750 
Boys’ schools, joan “0439 39,504 
Girls’ schools, moma e148 14,426 
Boys iis aapaliion school, 1'386'000 f 2,550,000 
Girls ; tae school, 1498000 ; 2,250,000 


From these facts it appears that only five-twelfths of the whole 
number of children attend school. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


It will be in the recollection of the members of this Society, that 
a paper was read at its last ordinary meeting, in which notice was 
incidentally taken of this subject, and wherein the opinion was adopt. 
ed that instruction does not tend to diminish the number of crimi- 
nal offenders, but the contrary. This opinion, so startling to the 
sanguine promoters of general education among the people, has 
before been brought forward in a work of considerable merit—the 


good, and the arrangements connected with the table unexceptiona- | « Essay on the Moral Statisties of France,’ by Monsieur Guerry, 
ble. There is an infirmary attached to the school, which is, how-| who has supported his assertions by an appeal to figures given on 


ever, but rarely used. 


the authority of the Minister of Justice in France. It is much to 


The schools for practice do not require special description, a8 | pe regretted, that, in the examination of a fact so important to the 
their organization will be sufficiently understood from what has | moral progress of wur race, the gentleman should have contented 
already been said of primary schools, and they have not been long | himself with the returns of a single year, when records of the same 
enough in operation to acquire the improved form which, I cannot description, and applying to a longer period of time, were equally 
doubt, they will receive under the present able director of the nor- open to him. 


mal school. 


It so happened that in the year 1831, which was taken by Mon. 


The primary normal school at Dijon for the department of Cote | gieyr Guerry for examination, there were charged with offences in 


d’Or, in its general organization, is the same as that at Versailles 


*| the four most instructed departments, 332 persons, and in the four 


* A carpenter who came to attend the evening classes was found by the direc- | least instructed only 187 persons. But if we inc!ude in our exam. 





tor so cepa he ee him to prepare for theschool. The young man | jnation the five years for which the returns are given, we shall find 
succeeded in entering, at the annual competition, and subsequently on leaving : < js . : . : . 
the echool, received one of the best appointments of ble year as © teacher. |a wholly different result; and indeed, it will be seen that 1831 is 

t The best places, in point of emolument, are worth from fifteen to eighteen 
bundred francs (about $300 to $360). 


| the only year in which the excess of criminals is not arraigned on 
‘ the side of the loast instructed departments. 





Education in France and Belgium. 














* Most InstTRucTep 
DeraRTMENTS, Viz. 
Meuse, Jura, 
Doubs, Haute Marne. 


| least instructed it is no more than 13 in 100. The population of the 
first being 1,142,454, it follows that only 348,563 persons are wholly 
| uninstructed ; and the number of offenders in this class being 101, 
it further follows that one person in 3,055 amongst them has been 
brought before the tribunals ; whereas, among the three instructed 
| classes the offenders are 131 among 833,991 instructed persons, or 
| only one in 6,366. 
| Inthe least instructed departments a similar examination. gives us 
ithe following result:—The population being 1,134,280, of whom 
| only thirteen in one hundred are instructed, there will be 986,824 
| wholly ignorant, and 147,456 who can read or write. The number 
| of wholly ignorant offenders being 158, gives in that class only one 
| offender in 6,245 persons ; whereas, the instructed classes, amount. 
{ing in number to 147,456, include 29 offenders, or one in every 
| 5034 individuals. 
It is not difficult to account for these results. In situations where 
| education is pretty generally imparted, the wholly ignorant will find 
, themselves at a disadvantage, through the greater proportion of 
employments being occupied by those who are instructed. The ig- 
norant man is therefore more impelled to lawless courses than in 
other situations, where the great bulk of the people being equally 
uninstructed, all have a nearly equal chance of obtaining honest 
employments.—G. R. Porter’s report to the Statistical Society, Lon. 


—— 


Least Instrvucrep | 

DerpaRTMENTS. Viz. 
Cher, Aller, 

Haute Vienne, Correze. 
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Average 41.6 


Yearly, 


| 
{ 
The annual average number of criminals in the five years is nearly | BELGIUM. 

ten per cent. greater in the least instructed than it is in the most | ; “ear a 

instructed departments; but the superiority of the latter will be | The educational institutions of Belgium are of three kinds; the 
more striking, if we observe the numbers charged with offences | primary schools, the colleges or secondary schools, and the universi- 
against the person, and those charged with depredations against | ‘!°S- Of these, the former are the most important. While Belgium 
property. The first being the more particular sign of barbarism, | was ve —— rule, Joseph II. made some attempts to establish 
we miglit expect to find the greater number of offenders ainongst normal schools, but with little success, During the French revolution- 





| reer 
66 | 132) 19° 
| | 


| 
| 


the most ignorant, and accordingly the average actual number is, | 
in the four darkest departments, 66, while inthe most enlightened it | 
is only 45, or in the proportion of about 2 to 3. Crimes against | 
property may be considered as among the consequences of civiliza- 


ary period, but little advance was made, because the co-operation of 
the government was made to depend upon the solicitation of particular 
districts. From 1817 to 1828, during the Dutch possession, the num- 
ber of pupils attending the public schools increased from 152,898 to 
247,496, and the amount of salaries paid to the communal teachers 


tion, since it is evident that the temptation to commit them must be 


t from 157,580 to 488,150 francs. During this period, 1146 houses were 
greatest where the artifical wants of man are the most numerous © 


d pore , lati f th for their $ | built for schools, and 688 for teachers. The methods of teaching were 
and urgent, and where the accumulation of the means for their grati- | improved; one normal school was established, as well as several model 


fication 1s most considerable. | It is, therefore, not surprising to find | schools, and the provincial authorities administered the system with 
that this class of criminals is greatest where instruction, and its | some efficiency. ‘The Belgic revolution destroyed the Dutch domin- 
necessary consequent, civilization, are most expanded. This is the |ion and the system of public instruction which had been introduced. 
case as shown by the tables under examination, but in a much} The constitution of 1830 declared the general freedom of instruction, 
smaller degree than might be expected ; the annual average excess | and limited the superintendence of the government to the schools sup- 
of offenders against property in the four most instructed departments | ported by theState. Hence, private schools have every where sprung 
being only 4 in 132, or about 3 per cent. } up, without any general regulation or supervision. Primary educa- 
The subject is one of such vital importance to the moral progress of | tion has since 1830 been retvogading, and according to the authority 
society, that it would be wrong to pass by an opportunity for subject. | of M. Ducpetiaux, nearly the third uf the rising generation are grow- 
ing it to a further examination, For this purpose it has been | ing up without any regular instruction. ; 
thought preferable to analyse the returns of the most unfavorable | The following tables show the past and present condition of primary 
year of the series. If, by this means, it should be made apparent | education in the public as well as in private schools. 
that the result is, in reality, favorable to the influence of instruction, 1926 1833 
the advocates for imparting knowledge to the people will have made " 2170 
out a case not only justifying their course, but affording the best 469 
hopes for the future, when their efforts shall be no longer limited to | 2590 
the imparting of the mere elements of knowledge—the scaffolding, ” 
5220 


Number of schools, 


Communal, 
Mixed, 
Private, 


1836 


2054 
487 


2541 


5622 


as it were, for erecting a moral structure within the minds and hearts 
of the poor—but when the most numerous class shall be taught to 
make a proper use of knowledge, by having impressed upon them a 
right understanding of all their relative and social duties. 

It has been shown, that in the year 1831, the number of criminals 
in the four most instructed departments was 232, while in the least 
instructed, the number was only 187, making a difference in favor 
of the latter, of 24 per cent.; a fact which seems to bear out the \ p 
unfavorable conclusions of Monsieur Guerry. It will at once be; The following plan is now attracting attention and discussion 
seen, however, that such conclusion, to be justly founded, must pro. | #0n8 enlightened men. , 
ceed upon the additional cireumstance of the offenders being found | ey instruction is declared either private or public. Private 
among the instructed classes. Let us examine how far this is in | fied 1 . wy “ws unrestricted, except that their existence is to be noti- 
agreement with the facts as disclosed in the French official tables. ‘L Baty eee pan T'be public schools are to be divided into three 

If we separate the eriminals of the eight departments under exam- ~ - Me 1Z., = . agen for children from two to six years of 
ination, we shall find that, in the year 1831, they were divided as ae ied po ary Seheee, a which moral and religious reading, wri- 
Elicia tame ing, an arithmetic, weights and measures are to be taught; and su- 

perior schools, in which the more advanced studies are to be pursued. 
Model and normal schools, union of teachers, and sicatiatng Wavelioe 
to be also established. All parents must send their children to public 
or private schools from six to fourteen years. Teachers to be ap- 
pointed by the authorities of the commune, on the recommendation of 
local committees. Committees of examination to be appointed for 
each province, and an inspector-general for the kingdom. Primary 
schools to be maintained by the communes, the model schools by the 
provinces, and the normal schools by the State. Reports to be made 
| by all of the subordiate authorities entrusted with the administration 


| of the system. This plan, it is thought, will ultimately be adopted 
| by the government. 


For further information, see vol. ii. p. 99. 


Total, 


Number of scholars, 
In common schools, 
Mixed schools, 
Private, 


185,089 
46,774 
139,133 


175,661 
92357 
153,285 


187,722 
119,858 





Total, 307,580 370,996 421,303 





Four LEAST 
instructed 
departments. 
158 


Four most 
instructed 
departments. 


First class.—Those wholly uninstructed, 101 

Second class.—Those who read and 
write imperfectly, 

Third class—Those who read and 
write well, 

Fourth class —Those still further ed- 
ucated, 


103 12 


24 13 


| 


4 


Total, 232 187 
We have seen that in the more enlightened departments the pro- 
portion of persons who can read and write is 73 in 100, while in the 


7 
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